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LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE WORK 


Many requests have come to the Free Li- 
brary Commission from other states for in- 
formation concerning the work of the 
Legislative Reference Department. At the 
recent meeting of the National Association 
of State Librarians, held at Narragansett 
Pier, much interest was manifested con- 
cerning the scope and result of the work 
carried on by the Commission through this 
Department. Similar departments have 
been established by the state librarians of 
California, Indiana, Nebraska and New 
York, and in Baltimore a municipal depart- 
ment with like functions will be opened 
soon. The subject has also atttracted the 
attention of magazine and newspaper 
writers, among the more important of the 
recent articles being the following: 


“Lobbying, Old and New.” London Times, 
April 14) 1906, ‘Also in weekly edition, April 20, 


“A Good Check for the Riot of Legislation.” 
World’s Work, November, 1905. 
“One Way to Get Sane Legislation.”” Review 


of Reviews, December, 1905. (Article by John 
R. Commons, professor of political economy, 
University of Wisconsin.) 

“A Legislative Clearing House.” New York 
Post, Dec. 8, 1905. Ditto in the Nation, Dec. 14, 
195; also communication by Alfred W. Booream 
in the Post of Dec. 16, 1905. 
ad Legislation.’’ Public Policy, Dec. 16, 


“A Legislative Expert.” 
Monthly, April, 1906. 


Brown Alumni 


“An Oflicial Legislative Adviser.” The Out- 
look, Feb. 18, 1905. 

‘Education for Legislators.” 
script, Dec. 6, 1905, 

The following extracts from articles 
written by Charles McCarthy, chief of the 
Wisconsin Legislative Reference Depart- 
ment, for presentation at meetings of the 
Association of State Librarians, will serve 
to answer the numerous inquiries that are 
addressed to the Commission: 

Fifty years ago it was easy enough, with 
the .problems then before the ordinary 
legislator, for him to understand in a de- 
gree, at least, enough about legislation to 
make laws which were good enough to 
meet the simple conditions which arose at 
that time. However, within these last fifty 
years great industrial enterprises have 
sprung up with increasing complexity of 
economic and social conditions. With this 
complexity legislation has of necessity also 
become complex. In the short time of the 
legislative session it is absolutely impossi- 
ble for any one man to grasp all the facts 
relating to the complex conditions of mod- 
ern legislation. It is true that we have 
many great writers on economic conditions 
who are constantly leading public thought 
today, but the ordinary legislator knows 
nothing or little about the work done by 
these men upon great questions of the day. 
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We have then, first, a great increase in 
complexity of legislation, and, secondly, we 
have a great many scholars working upon 
the complex problems which have come up, 
which are constantly arising, but we have 
not yet established a medium by which the 
thought of these great scholars can be 
brought to the practical help of the ordi- 
nary legislator. ; 

It is this problem that we are striving to 
solve by means of the Legisative Refer- 
ence Library, maintained by the Free Li- 
brary Commission in the state capitol at 
Madison. This work demands an explana- 
tion. First as to the history of it: 

In 1go1 the Historical Society, whose li- 
brary had rendered great aid to the legis- 
lature, was removed from the capitol, and 
the legislature provided for a small refer- 
ence library to take its place. The author 
of this article was engaged to take charge 
of that library. It became apparent at once 
that the demands of this library were of a 
peculiar nature, which could not be readily 
met by the ordinary library methods or by 
the ordinary library material. 

A plan was devised which has been since 
carried out as far as the resources given by 
the legislature would permit. We found 
that there was no co-operation between the 
different states of this Union in the matter 
of getting the history of legislation. We 
found that there was a constant demand 
for a history ot what had occurred in Eu- 
rope or in any state of the Union, upon a 
certain subject of interest to the people 
of this state. We tried to supply this de- 
mand by getting such indexes of up-to-date 
legislation as were published, by getting 
the bills from other states as well as the 
documents explanatory of legislative move- 
ments in other states, and arranging these 
under the subjects so they would be imme- 
diately at the service of all who desired 
to see them. We soon found that even 
this material did not solve the problem. 
We found it necessary to clip newspapers 
from all over the country and to put the 
clippings in book form, to index them care- 
fully and put them also with the subjects. 
We went over our own bills and carefully 
indexed them back for four sessions and 
by noting the subjects which were con- 
tained in those bills we anticipated the 
problems with which the legislature had to 
grapple. These problems or special sub- 
jects we carefully worked up through the 
most minute detail. It was comparatively 
easy to get laws and court cases, but it was 
a far harder job to find how those laws 
were administered and to find the weak- 
nesses in them and to note as far as possi- 
ble how they could be adapted to our use 
here. Pe 
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. Our short experience has taught us many 
things. We have been convinced because 
of the success of our work and our methods 
that there is a great opportunity to better 
legislation through work of this kind. We 
are convinced that the best way to better 
legislation is to help directly the man who 
makes the laws. We bring home to him 
and near to him everything which will 
help him to grasp and understand the great 
economic problems of the day in their full- 
est significance and the legislative remedies 
which can be applied and the legislative 
limitations which exist. We must take the 
theory of the protessors and simplity it so 
that the ordinary layman can grasp it im- 
mediately and with the greatest ease. The 
legislator has no time to read. His work 
is new to him, he is beset with routine 
work, he has to have conferences with his 
friends upon political matters, he is beset 
by office-seekers and lobbyists and he has 
no time to study. If he does not study or 
get his studying done for him he will fall 
an easy prey to those who are looking out 
to better their own selfish ends. Therefore 
we must shorten and digest and make 
clear all information that we put within his 
reach, 

We must first of all get near to the legis- 
lator, even as the lobbyist does. I do not 
mean that we must use the evil methods 
of the lobbyist, but we must win his con- 
fidence and his friendship and understand 
him and his prejudices. We must not be 
arrogant, presumptive, opinionated or dog- 
matic. We are dealing with men who are 
as a rule keen and bright, who as a rule 
have made a success of business life. We 
must always remember that we are but 
clerks and servants who are helping these 
men to gather data upon things upon which 
we have worked as they have worked at 
their business. We must be careful to 
keep our private opinions to ourselves 
and let the evidence speak for itself. We 
are not doing this work to convert, but to 
help and to clear up. No busy man can 
keep track of legislation, and especially 
complex legislation of our modern times in 
one state, not to let alone half a hundred 
states. It is our work to do that—to find 
out the history of particular pieces of legis- 
lation, to find out how a law works, to get 
the opinions of just lawyers, professors, 
doctors, publicists upon these laws and to 
put their opinions well digested in such 
form that it can be readily used and under- 
stood by any legislator even in the whirl 
and confusion of the legislative session. 

Some essentials in carrying on this work 
may be summarized briefly: 

1. The first essential is a selected library 
convenient to the legislative halls. This 
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library should consist of well chosen and 
selected material. A large library is apt 
to fail because of its too general nature 
and because it is liable to become cumber- 
some. This library should be a depository 
for documents of all descriptions relating 
to any phase of legislation from all states, 
federal government and particularly from 
foreign countries like England, Australia, 
France, Germany and Canada. It should 
be a place where one can get a law upon 
any subject or a case upon any law very 
quickly. It is very convenient to have 
this rcom near to a good law library. 
Books are generally behind the times, and 
newspaper clippings from all over the coun- 
try and magazine articles, court briefs and 
letters must supplement this library and 
compose to a large extent its material. 

2. A trained librarian and indexer is ab- 
solutely essential. The material is largely 
scrappy and hard to classify. We need a 
person with a liberal education, who is 
original, not stiff, who can meet an emer- 
gency, and who is tactful as well. 

3. The material is arranged so.that it is 
compact and accessible. Do not be afraid 
to tear up books, documents, pamphlets, 
clippings, letters, manuscripts or other ma- 
terial. Minutely index this material. Put 
it under the subjects. Legislators have no 
time to read large books. We have no 
time to hunt up many references in differ- 
ent parts of a library. They should be to- 
gether as far as possible upon every sub- 
ject of legislative importance. 

4. Complete index of all bills which have 
not become laws in the past should be kept. 
This saves the drawing of new bills and 
makes the experience of the past cumula- 
tive. 

5. Records of vetoes, special messages, 
political platforms, political literature, and 
other handy matter should be carefully 
noted and arranged. Our legislator often 
wants to get a bill through and we must 
remember that he often relies as much 
upon political or unscientific arguments as 
we do upon scientific work. He should be 
able to get hold of his political arguments 
if he wants to, and the political literature 
from all parties upon all questions should 
be kept near at hand. 

6. Digests of laws on every subject be- 
fore the legislature shold be made and 
many copies kept. Leading cases on all 
these laws and opinions of public men and 
experts upon the working of these laws or 
upon the defects, technical or otherwise, 
should be carefully indexed and as far as 
possible published in pamphlet form, with 
short bibliographies of the subjects most 
before the people. 

7. The department must be entifely non- 
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politicai and non-partisan or else it will’be 
worse than useless. If you have the choice 
between establishing a political department 
and no department at all, take the latter. 

8. The head of the department should be 
trained in economics, political science, and 
social science in general, and should have 
also a good knowledge of constitutional 
law. He should, above all, have tact and 
knowledge of human nature. 

g. There should be a trained draftsman 
connected with the department—a man 
who is a good lawyer and something more 
than a lawyer, a man who has studied 
legislative forms, who can draw a Dill, re- 
vise a statute, and amend a bill when called 
upon to do so. Such a man working with 
this department and the critical data which 
it contains will be absolutely essential. 

10. Methods.—(a) Go to the legislator, 
make yourself acquainted with him, study 
him, find anything he wants for him, never 
mind how trivial, accommodate him in 
every way. Advertise your department. 
Let every one know where it is and what 
it does. Go to the committees and tell 
them what you can do for them. (b) It 
is absolutely essential that you get infor- 
mation ahead of time or else you will be 
of no use in the rush. Send a circular letter 
out to your legislators and tell them you 
will get any material which will help them 
in their work before the session begins. 
es following is a sample of such a circu- 
ar: 


Dear Str: The Wisconsin Legislature of 
1901 authorized the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission to conduct a Legislative Refer- 
ence Department, and to gather and index for 
the use of members of the legislature and the 
executive officers of the state such books, re- 
ports, bills, documents and other material from 
this and other states as would aid them in 
their official duties. 

The Legislative Reference Library was en- 
tirely destroyed by the fire, but much of value 
to the student of state affairs has been col- 
lected. We desire to make such material of 
the utmost use and wish you to call upon us 
for any aid we can give in your legislative 
duties. 

If you will inform us of any subjects you 
wish to investigate. as far as we have the ma- 
terial, time and means, we will tell you: 

1. What states have passed laws on any par- 
ticular subject. i 

2. Where bills for similar laws are under 
discussion. 

3. What bills on any subject have been re- 
cently introduced in our legislature. 

4. Where valuable discussions of any subject 
may be obtained. 7 

As far as possible, with our limited force 
and means, we will send you abstracts of use- 
ful material and answer any questions per- 
taining to legislative matters. : 

It is not our province to convince mem- 
bers of the legislature upon disputed points. 
We shall simply aid them to get material to 
study subjects in which they are interested as 
public officials. 

Make your questions definite. Our work is 
entirely free, non-partisan, and non-politica?, 
and entirely confidential. 
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The replies to such a circular give you 
an idea of what is coming. Work for all 
you are worth on those topics, send out 
thousands of circular letters to experts on 
these topics, subscribe to clipping bureaus 
if necessary to secure critical data from 
the public at large. Gather statistics ahead. 
Carefully search books for significant and 
concise statements; if to the point, copy 
out or cut them out and index them. Go 
through the court reports and get the best 
opinions. (c) Get hold of libraries or in- 
dividuals or professors in other states with 
whom you can correspond. Speed in get- 
ting things to a committee or an individual 
is absolutely necessary. Do not fail to use 
the telegraph. Get material, facts, data, 
etc., and get it quickly and get it to the 
point, boil down and digest. I can say 
again, the legislator does not know much 
about technical terms; avoid them, make 
things simple and clear. (d) Employ if 
you can during the session a good statisti- 
cian. He can be of great service in deal- 
ing with financial bills, in estimating acci- 
dents from machinery, or in gathering 
statistical data of any kind. He should be 
a man who can work rapidly and accur- 
ately and work to the point. Throughout 
ali of this work it is absolutely necessary 
to get all material absolutely upon the 
points at issue. (e) Make arrangements 
with all libraries in your city and libraries 
elsewhere for the loan of books or other 
material. You should have every sort of an 
index in your library as well as catalogues 
of any of the libraries with which you are 
corresponding. (f) A correspondence clerk 
and some helper to paste clippings, mount 
letters, etc., are necessary, especially during 
the legislative session. (g) Keep your 
place open from early in the morning till 
late at night. Do everything in your 
power to accommodate those for whom you 
work. 

I believe that every such library estab- 
lished should try to specialize on one great 
division of legislation. If one place studies 
municipal government especially and an- 
other labor legislation, it would be a very 
useful arrangement, as one could go di- 
rectly to that library having the most ex- 
pert knowledge on one subject. Of course 
a journal of comparative legislation is 
necessary to bring this work: into co-ordina- 
tion in the future. This Department in 
Wisconsin cost $1,500 for the first year and 
$2,500 a year for the last two years, and 
now has an appropriation of $4,500 a year. 
The cost is so insignificant because docu- 
ments are on the whole very cheap, and es- 
pecially because we are near the State Law 
Library and the State Historical Society, 
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which kindly lend us much of their ma- 
terial. 

In Wisconsin the work is divided into 
three main divisions: (1) The “compara- 
tive,” which includes the gathering of laws 
and cases from all over the world upon the 
legislative subjects, (2) the “critical,” 
which is especially charged with the duty 
of gathering critical data upon the work- 
ing of laws, and (3) the “constructive,” for 
the purpose of scientifically drafting legis- 
lation, with evidence already mentioned at 
hand for reference. 

Now what do we expect from the suc- 
cessful operation of a system like this? 
We hope that all legislation can be made 
better and be put upon a more scientific 
basis. We look upon this as simply a pure 
business operation. The best laws are 
those laws which are near to the people 
who make the laws, and the only way in 
which they can be made better is to have 
scientific method applied in the making of 
them. Every business method should be 
used in order that the man who makes the 
laws can have the knowledge before him 
necessary to make laws good, and to make 
laws just and to make laws stand for all 
time. If our state legislature gains in the 
confidence of the people, so will our su- 
preme court and our judicial bodies gain 
in the confidence of the people. Our courts 
will not be called upon to make decisions 
which apparently defeat time and time 
again the will of the people. They will not 
be called upon to turn down law after law 
which has been put upon our statute books 
often by prolonged and patient struggle. 
The laws will be better before they come to 
to the courts. Prevention is better than 
cure and every effort we can put into pre- 
vention in this case will make our laws 
better and will make it easier for our courts 
to decide upon the true merits of the laws. 
Decisions based upon technicalities will be 
less in number. 


Townsend’s U. S., an index 


A useful 
reference to the United States, has been 
book long out of print. It is now 


reissued under the title Hand- 
book of United States Political History 
for Readers and Students (Lothrop, Sept. 
1905, $1.60 net), and is brought down to 
date. It is a very useful compilation of 
information regarding the United States, 
including presidential cabinets, political 
parties, constitutions, nicknames of states, 
state mottoes, state seals, etc. It is espe- 
cially helpful in reference work with the 
schools, and every public library should 
own a copy of this book if it has not the 
original “U. S.” 
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EVOLUTION OF LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


F. A. Hutcuins, Madison, Wis. 


The general interior plans of the library 
buildings erected in Wisconsin during the 
past eighteen years show most strikingly 
the recent changes in the aims and methods 
of public libraries. 

The first building erected wholly or 
mainly for library purposes in Wisconsin 
was the C. C. Washburn library in La 
Crosse in 1888. 

At that time four of the eight free li- 
braries, directly under municipal library 
boards, were in city halls and four in 
rented rooms in business blocks. None of 
the more numerous associations or of the 
few circulating libraries managed by school 
boards were in buildings or rooms espe- 
cially designed for work. 

With one possible exception, no library 
issued borrowers’ cards to persons under 
fourteen years of age, though, in most 
places children could draw books on their 
elders’ cards and more attention was given 
to children’s books than formerly. One 
small library stood alone in granting access 
to the shelves, and children’s rooms were 
unknown. 


The La Crosse building was modeled 
after one in Coldwater, Mich., whose plans 
were drawn under the general direction of 
W. F. Poole, the recognized leader in the 
American library world. The dominant 
thought in the Coldwater and similar plans 
was to safeguard the books from destruc- 
tion by the elements and loss by thieves. 

The La Crosse building cost less than 
$20,000 but could not be built now for 
much less than twice its original cost. 

It is of brick with a corner entrance. 
The delivery room (there have been some 
changes) was comparatively small. In the 
main part were the librarian’s room and a 
reference room; on the second floor an 
assembly room. The reference room was 
small and of fire-proof construction. The 
book-room in the rear of the main part 
was rectangular and was separated from it 
by a fire-proof wall with a small door back 
of the delivery desk, which was jealously 
guarded. The patrons, with very few ex- 
ceptions, selected their books from a find- 
ing list, “Unsight, unseen.” About the 
building was the peace and quiet supposed 
to be proper in temples and _ libraries. 


Crowds of children and people browsing 
among the books would have disturbed the 
occasional students. 

There were the orthodox methods in li- 
braries large enough to have their own 





storehouse for considerable numbers of 
precious books. 

In tracing development from this stage 
we shall consider only those buildings cost- 
ing from $10,000 to $25,000. When a much 
larger amount is expended and a number 
of assistants can be employed to care for 
reference, children, reading and other spe- 
cial rooms, the problems of the builders are 
cifferent. 

The Williams building, completed in 
Beaver Dam in 1891, followed the La 
Crosse and Coldwater buildings in a gen- 
eral way, but cut out the partition between 
the delivery room and the book-room en- 
tirely and put in wall shelving of wood in- 
stead of metal stacks. Small tables were 
placed in the book-room and free access to 
the books was encouraged. Children were 
welcomed and the age limit reduced to 
twelve years. The reading and reference 
rooms in the main part were separated 
from the delivery room by plate glass par- 
titions, which allowed full supervision 
from the desk and led to greater freedom. 
The librarian’s room was designed to af- 
ford privacy and opportunity for patrons 
who must have quiet chats. There was a 
small assembly room on the second floor, 
and a room in the basement was supposed 
to be ready for boys’ clubs. 

The E. D. Smith building in Menasha, 
completed in 1898, showed other advances. 
The entrance in the middle of the front led 
directly into a large room which included 
reading and reference rooms in the front 
and an open book-room in the rear with 
wall shelves. At the left was a closed 
room of fair size for committee meetings 
and conversation. On the second floor was 
an assembly room and adjoining it a small 
club room, so arranged that the two could 
be thrown together. The assembly room 
was welcomed by the club women of Nee- 
nah and Menasha, who raised funds to 
make it more attractive and showed the 
great benefit to be derived from such gath- 
ering places. In the basement was a room 
which the boys could and did use for a 
natural history collection. 

The Moon building in Stanley cost about 
$15,000, with books and other equipment 
complete, but it was so well made and fur- 
nished that it was much smaller than most 
buildings costing two-thirds of that 
amount. It was built in 1900 and was 
open throughout the first floor with a 
clearly defined and distinct children’s de- 
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partment,—the first in the state among the 
smaller buildings, though a few libraries 
had children’s tables, chairs, and corners, 
and the Milwaukee building, completed in 
1898, had a large room for their use. 

In La Crosse, Beaver Dam, Menasha and 
Stanley, the windows in the main parts 
were in the ordinary form, while the book- 
rooms in the rear were lighted by high 
windows. 

About this time our ideas of the kinds of 
work which might profitably be carried on 
in connection with libraries were expand- 
ing. Prices of labor and building, material 
were advancing. Inevitably librarians and 
boards attempted too much. Architects 
knew little about libraries, and in the 
sagerness of competition promised too much. 
Librarians and people were eager to add to 
book, reading, reference and_ children’s 
rooms, auditoriums (so-called), class and 
club rooms, museums, space for art collec- 
tions and boys’ rooms. Two progressive 
library boards wrote to Mr. Carnegie ask- 
ing permission to put gymnasiums in their 
library buildings. One wished to provide 
quarters for a musical society. 

Since 1900 nearly thirty buildings have 
been completed. The plans have steadily 
become more simple. There are fewer 
rooms and fewer partitions. 

In buildings costing less than $25,000 and, 
at least $10,000, the generally accepted plan 
provides for a one-story building with a 
high basement. The entrance to the main 
floor is in the middle of the front. The 
delivery desk faces the entrance. At one 
end is the children’s room; at the other 
the reading room. In one corner is a 
small librarian’s room which is enclosed. 
Adjoining the entrance is an enclosed 
space, opening into the main room and 
called, by courtesy, conversation room. 
The front has low windows, but there are 
high windows on three sides, and therefore 
there is a great deal of shelf room. 

The reference books are placed in the 
rear part of the reading room and the li- 


brarian’s room back of the children’s de- 
partment. Tables and low, movable book 
cases are scattered about the main floor 


and every effort is made to give as many 
of the comforts and attractions of the fine 
home library as possible. 

Instead of the partitions which shut off 
light and air, which were formerly used, 
book stacks are used as the wall shelves 
are filled. These are placed in such man- 
ner as to form alcoves. Alcoves were most 
attractive features of some old-time col- 
lege libraries, and it is a luxury to see 
them returning. 

When the partitions were beginning to 
come down, an objection was made that 
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people needed a place for conversation and, 
these rooms were planned to meet that ob- 
jection. Every one now favors the open 
room plan and the conversation rooms, so- 
called, are too open for conversation, too 
closed to be attractive and mar the general 
appearance. They will probably go, the 
partitions of the librarian’s room will be 
low and of glass above the height of a 
desk, and light from all the windows will 
pour into the whole room. Desk, tables, 
book-stacks and everything possible will be 
movable and ready for the day when addi- 
tions to the building will be demanded. 

In the basement the smaller buildings 
have, in addition to boiler, coal and jani- 
tor’s room, a work room for the librarian, 
under her first floor room, and an assem- 
bly or class room. Boards having $20,000 
or more to expend add a men’s club room. 
Sometimes the latter has the preference, 
but the tendency is to have fewer rooms 
and have better work done in them. 

This much is plainly evident. In eight- 
een years we have radically changed our 
view of the purpose of a public library. 
We will undoubtedly make great changes 
and extensions in the future. Every new 
building should be made so that it can be 
economically extended or adjusted to new 
demands and new opportunities. 

My own impression is that we shall con- 
stantly move nearer to the people. Some 
time I hope to see a library building in the 
center of a busy town, with the main read- 
ing room as easily accessible and as open 
to the street as a popular bookstore, with a 
flash light to speed an invitation in the 
evening to every wayfarer and idler and 
bright rooms to bespeak welcome, rest and 
refreshment. 

Libraries are becoming more hospitable, 
more intent on the business of educating 
the masses. They are conforming more 
and more to the methods of the up-to-date 
business house. The architecture should 
show the spirit. 

Fortunately we have developed a class of 
architects who have made special studies of 
library problems and who are competent to 
adjust the general plan to special local 
conditions and who can make attractive ex- 
teriors and interiors without sacrificing 
comfort, utility or convenience. 





New York 
msurance 
laws 


Because of the insurance agi- 
tation, every library should 
possess a copy of the insurance 
laws just passed by the New 
York legislature. These can be obtained 
by applying to the Superintendent of In- 
surance, Albany, N. Y. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


NEWS AND NOTES CONCERNING WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 


LIBRARIANS 

Avery. Mrs. Fannie Avery has succeeded 
Miss Pearl Upthagrove as librarian of the 
North Fond du Lac library. 

Bjoin. Miss Hilda ‘Bjoin, for a number 
of years librarian at Stoughton, has re- 
signed, 

Briggs. Mrs. Sophie M. Briggs, for a 
number of years in charge of the Agricul- 
tural College library, has been appointed 
as librarian of the College of Law library, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Currie. Miss Florence B. Currie, of Mil- 
waukee, who recently graduated from the 
library school of the University of Illinois 
at Champaign, has been appointed to a posi- 
tion at the Carnegie library in Pittsburg. 

Drotning. Miss Amanda P. Drotning 
has been appointed librarian at Stoughton, 
and is attending the summer session of the 
Wisconsin Library School preliminary to 
taking up the duties of her position. 

Durlin. Miss Maude Durlin has been 
elected librarian at Oshkosh to succeed 
Miss Templeton. Miss Durlin is a gradu- 
ate of Pratt Library School. She was con- 
nected with the Madison Free Library 
one year, and with the Eau Claire Public 
Library two years. 

Elmendorf. Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf has 
been appointed assistant librarian at Buf- 
falo, with a salary of $3,500 per annum. In 
1895 and 1896 Mrs. Elmendorf, then Miss 
Theresa West, served as librarian of the 
Milwaukee Public Library. 

Mathews. During the absence of Miss 
Helen S. Mathews on a vacation trip, her 
place as librarian of the De Pere Public 
Library was filled by Miss Edith Mathews. 

Peckham. Dr. George W. Peckham of 
Milwaukee has been named as one of the 
vice presidents of the Copyright League, re- 
cently organized. 

Rogers, Miss May Rogers has resigned 
as assistant librarian at Rice Lake. 

Templeton. Miss Charlotte Templeton, 
who has served as librarian of thé Oshkosh 
Public Library for about a year, has been 
elected Secretary of the Nebraska Library 
Commission, and has gone to Lincoln to 
take up her new duties. 

Thwaites. At the annual meeting of the 
Bibliographical Society of America, held at 
Narragansett Pier the first week in July, 
Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites was chosen first 
Vice president. ; 


Welsh. Miss Iva Alice Welsh, of the 
State Historical Society library staff, has 
been chosen librarian of the Agricultural 
library, University of Wisconsin. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appleton, Dr. N. D. Harris has given 
the public library a collection of books 
dealing with European history. 

Brodhead. The sum of $2,000 for the 
public library has been subscribed, and the 
mayor has appointed a library board in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of state law. 

Elroy. By vote of the Library Board, 
ratified by the Council, the new $10,000 
Carnegie building will be located on the 
J. I. Britt property, Second and Main 
streets. The purchase price was $2,500. 

Ft. Atkinson. The Tuesday Club has 
presented the library with Abbey’s “King 
Arthur’s Round Table.” 

Janesville. Mrs. Dr. Barrows has pre- 
sented, for the Children’s room, the Rogers 
group, “Going to the Pastor.” 

La Crosse. An addition to the library is 
in contemplation, money for the purpose 
having been pledged from private sources. 
Sketches are being prepared by a local firm 
of architects, Parkinson & Dockendorf. 

The Ladies’ Art Club has donated a $300 
lantern and a fine collection of art books 
for the use of the library. 

Flag day was appropriately observed at 
the library, many members of the G. A. R. 
attending the exercises. 

Menomonee Falls. A June festival to 
raise funds for the public library realized 
$100. 

Milwaukee. Residents of Bay View have 
organized for the purpose of securing a 
branch library. 


Mondovi. An agitation has been started 
to secure a Carnegie building. 


Neenah. The late Miss Emma Kimberly 
left a bequest in her will for a sum of 
money to be expended by the Tuesday 
Club in her behalf, for adornment of the 
reading room of the public library. Paul 
Richter’s “The Haymaker,” has been pur- 
chased in Paris for the Club, by Mr. Arthur 
Shattuck. 


Oneida, A library and school combined, 
to be named Grafton Hall, will be built at 
the Episcopal mission. 





60 


Platteville. Library privileges have been 
voted to country readers, upon an annual 
payment of fifty cents. 

Racine. A valuable gift of books has 
been received from Mrs. Fanny S. Stone. 
The collection comprises books bearing up- 
on the early history of Racine. 

The local branch of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution has presented the 
Public Library with two bay trees, which 
have been placed at the front entrance of 
the building, greatly enhancing its attract- 
iveness. 

St. Francis. About $25,000 has been sub- 
scribed toward the $50,000 fund for a me- 
mor‘al library for St. Francis seminary. 
Contributions of $500 each have been made 
by Archbishop Messmer, Bishops Schwe- 
bach, Fox, Schinner, and Lillis; Mer. 
Rainer, the Very Rev. J. J. Keogh, and the 
Revs. Thomas Hodnett, H. F. Fairbanks, 
J. F. Szukalski, J. A. Birkhaeuser, 
W. Kruzka, M. McNulty, R. Roche, 
J. Kempa, J. Durward, P. Durnin, and 
Charles McBride. 


Stanley. The library board and insur- 
ance companies are unable to agree upon 
terms of settlement for the loss resulting 
from the recent fire. A board of appraisers 
may be appointed. 


Stoughton. Plans for the Carnegie li- 
brary building have been prepared by 
Claude & Stark 6f Madison. The building 
will be 40x60 feet and will be faced with 
pressed brick, the trimmings and basement 
story to be Bedford stone. 


Superior. The Library Board will ask a 
levy of $6,000 for the ensuing year. 

The present employes of the Board have 
been engaged for another year each at an 
advance of $60 over what they received last 
year. Miss Grace O. Edwards, librarian, 
will receive $90 per month; Miss Listman, 
assistant, $57.50; Miss Russell, assistant, 
$50, and Miss Taylor, assistant, $30. Miss 
Edwards was granted four weeks’ vacation 
with pay and each of the assistants was 
given two weeks under the same arrange- 
ment. Miss Russell was granted leave un- 
til September 1. 

Excellent topical lists are prepared by the 
public library for the local press. Recent 
lists include Books on the West; and Books 
for Summer Vacation, Local Birds and 
Books About Them. 


Waukesha, The Waukesha Musicale, of 


which Mrs. A. F. Estberg has been presi- 
dent the past year, has recently made a 
substantial gift of books on music and mu- 
sical composers to the public library. The 
books are handsomely bound. 


Wausau. 


The Men’s Scandinavian Club 
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has offered to supply the public library with 
a collection of books in the Scandinavian 
language. 

Wausaukee. During the attendance of 
Miss Edna Nichol at the summer library 
school, the library will remain closed. 


Watertown. David Stewart of Janes- 
ville has been awarded the contract to erect 
the new library building. His bid was 
$14,913. 

Wauwatosa. An interesting collection of 
books on Celtic literature, some of which 
are out of print and difficult to obtain, will 
be given to the public library by the Rev. 
J. C. Hodgins, First Unitarian church. 

West Allis. The West Allis Woman’s 
club has secured permission to occupy a 
portion of the new $30,000 school building 
now being erected, for public library pur- 
poses. 


STAY-AT-HOME TRAVEL TRIPS 


The following circular was issued in 
June by the Superior Public Library: 

To the Boys and Girls of the —— Schools: 

We send you all a very special invitation 
to come to the library often this summer 
and to enjoy yourselves with the books. We 
want to help give you a very happy time 
and hope to make you acquainted with 
many more boy and girl book-friends and 
to give you interesting stay-at-home travel 
trips and that the library may be for you 
“a true Fairyland, and a very palace of De- 
light.” 

We have made lists of good books called 
“Reading Ladders” which we will give to 
you when you come to the library. At the 
end of the summer we will give prizes for 
the best letters sent to us telling which 
book on your list you like best and why, 
one prize to be given for the best letter 
from each school. 

We will give two prizes, also, first and 
second prize, for the best baskets made by 
the older girls from designs taken from 
books at the library. 

We will also give two prizes, a first and 
second, to the two boys who make us the 
best piece of work of any kind in metal or 
wood, or mechanical or electrical toy. Sug- 
gestions for this work to be obtained from 
books at the library. All pieces to be ex- 
hibited at the library when completed and 
judged by competent judges. 

Thursday afternoons, at the library, will 
be reserved for young people, when there 
will be informal meetings to talk over books 
and work. 

From your friends 

THE LiprARIANS. 
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CARE AND USE OF TOWNSHIP LIBRARIES 


More than a million volumes are em- 
braced in the local school libraries scat- 
tered through Wisconsin, and approxi- 
mately $50,000 annually is expended in the 
purchase of additional books. This year, 
for the first time, the selection of the books 
is entrusted to the county superintendents, 
instead of the town clerks. Some of the 
county superintendents have, in conse- 
quence, interested themselves to secure the 
proper use and mechanical preparation of 
the books. Mr. J. E. Kennedy, school su- 
perintendent of Sheboygan county, has is- 
sued a circular of directions to all the 
teachers within his jurisdiction, the fol- 
lowing being a copy thereof, in slightly 
abridged form: 


IT. Care 


1. If there is not already an accession 
list in the school of all books now in thd 
library, the teacher should make one. Get 
a blank book with pages about 8 by 10% 
inches. Rule the double pages in nine col- 
umns and head as follows: 


Column Width Heading 
3 8 inch. Accession number. 
2. ee Sheif number. 
3. 2% inches Author. 
4, 4 inches Title. 
5. _ Publisher. 
6. > ee How obtained. 
te ¥% inch. Where obtained. 
8. — © Price. 
9. Remaining 

space Remarks. 


Books should be numbered consecutively 
in the order they are entered on the acces- 
sion list. The accession number should be 
written on the inside face of the front 
cover. The shelf number is added after 
the shelf list is made. 

2. Secure labels and paste them on the 
backs of the books one inch from the lower 
edge of the book. Dennison’s round 
gummed labels, No. A 44, are the best. 
They can be secured for 20 cents a thou- 
sand. Bordered labels, size 371, can be 
had for ten cents a hundred. 

3. Classify and number all books on 
labels. In the classification of books fol- 
low the scheme given on the enclosed sheet. 
The first figure indicates the class—thus all 
books treating on natural science will have 
5 for the first figure. The second figure 
denotes the division of a class, and the 
third figure denotes the section of a class. 
Thus a book on American poetry belongs 
to class 8 division rt and section r. It 
would be numbered 811. A book on United 
States history belongs to class 9 division 7 
and section 3. It would be numbered 973. 
The teachers and pupils should. memor- 





ize the following key numbers for the 

classes : 
000 
200 
300 
500 
600 
700 
800 


Reference books. 

Myths. 

Government. 

Science. 

Industries and Inventions. 
Fine Arts. 

Literature. 

goo History and Geography. 

Each book in addition to the classifica- 
tion number is given a volume number, 
which is separated from the classification 
number by a hyphen. The two numbers 
together give the shelf number. Thus the 
first volume received on United States his- 
tory would be numbered 973-1; the second 
volume received on the same subject would 
be number 973-2; the third, 973-3, and the 
fourth 973-4. 

4. Make a shelf list. Allow about one- 
third of blank book above referred to for 
the accession list. Rule remaining pages 
for shelf list. Five columns to the page as 


follows: 
Column Width Heading 
1, 1 inch. Shelf number. 
2. on Accession number. 
3. 2% inches Author. 
4, 3 inches Title. 
5. Remaining 
space Remarks. 


Allow one or more pages for each class 
as science, literature an@ ten or more lines 
(depending on size of library and impor- 
tance of subject) for each division. 

5. When you have completed the shelf 
list and shelved the books according to 
numbers make a copy of the shelf list for 
the county superintendent. Make copy on 
the paper furnished you for this purpose. 
You must limit your suggestions for new 
books to an amount equaling ten cents for 
each member of the school population of 
the district. 


II. Use 


1. Teach the children how to open a new 
book. (See that hands are clean.) 

2. Stimulate desire to read books. 

a. By letting the children handle the 
books—as in opening all books. 

b. Tell some interesting story, fact, or 
incident, and then tell children you read it 
in such a book. Some child will want to 
read the rest of the book. 

c. Read an interesting page or chapter 
from 2 book. Ask who would like to take 
book and read the rest of the story. A few 
days later let the child who took book 
home tell in class something he enjoyed 
in reading the book. 
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d. Ask children to make a table of con- - asm Arte Sewing, Cooking. 
EES : 5 ommunication elegraph, Telephone, 
tents of a book given him to read. Newspapers—and Transportation—Rail- 
e. Stimulate oral and written reports of roads, Steamboats, etc. 
books read. Give library certificate for = — 
) « . 
each book read. 690 Building. 
3. Further directions for the use and 700 Fine Arts. — : 
care of the library will be given at the ac ein. 
summer institute. 740 Drawing. 
750 Painting. 
III. SHELF CLASSIFICATION FoR BooKs nd iis 
000 General Works 800 Literature. (General treatises and col- 
030 General reference books—Cyclopedias. 810 A lection including school readers.) 
050 Periodicals. 811 — 
100 Philosophy. 813 lotion 
Iowan ov Sle 5 
aoe a: 819 Miscellaneous. 
200 Religion. 820 English. 
220 Bible Stories. 821 Poetry. 
290 Mythology. s 2 Drama. 
— ao 82) Miscellaneous 
31¢ Statistics. 826 Mis é s. . 
— aoe Ticats. 900 Geography and History, 
340 Law. 910 Geography and_ description. (General 
370 Education. n ,, Works. ) 
395 Etiquette. 914 Europe. 
400 Language—Grammar, Composition. 915 Asia. 
500 Natural Science. (General Works.) 916 Africa. f 
510 Mathematics. ote a = 
520 Sun, _moon and stars. 91» ae PM oo oe 
530 Physics—Electricity. 990 hosrenhy. é vesions, 
eo “ham tetrey va 2102TE y. 
em gla 930 Ancient History. 
570 Biology. (Books covering both plant and, Modern History. 
animal life.) 940 Europe. 
580 Plant Life. 950 Asia. 
590 Animal Life and Physiology. (Including 560 Africa. Seni 
animal stories.) 970 te ge sarang 
600 Industries and Inventions—How to make : be Cd STATES. 
and do things. (General works.) Gente ae ase 
610 Itygiene and Medicine. south America. 
630 Agriculture. 
MANITOWOC’S MAYOR AND THE LIBRARY BOARD 
ATTEMPTED REMOVAL oF TRUSTEES BECAUSE THEY SECURED A CARNEGIE BUILDING 
Holding that Carnegie money is that by obtaining this money, the public 


“tainted,” and that by securing funds for a 
library building from that source, she had 
placed the city in the humiliating position 
of a beggar, Manitowoc’s mayor refused to 
reappoint Mrs. J. S. Anderson as a library 
trustee. He also declined to reappoint L. J. 
Nash, president of the board, and one of 
its oldest and staunchest members. The 
council promptly voted not to confirm the 
new appointees, who have but recently 
taken up their residence in Manitowoc. 
Until successors are confirmed, the old 
members hold over. 

The episode is made the subject of an 
editorial in The Milwaukee Sentinel, from 
which the following extract is taken: 

Mayor Henry Stolze’s latest mirth provok- 
ing act was to refuse to reappoint a most es- 
timable and capable woman to the city library 
board because she had secured from Andrew 
Carnegie by her own unassisted efforts the 
money with which to build the new and hand- 
some library building which graces the city. 

Most mayors would have considered that 
excellent cause for reappointment. Not so Mr. 
Stolze. He, by a process of reasoning pecu- 
liar to Socialists, arrived at the conclusion 


spirited woman had made a beggar of the city. 

As if this were not bad enough, Mr. Stolze 
goes on to insist that the money secured from 
the steel king, and used for the beautifying of 
the city and the uplifting of its standards of 
citizenship was tainted. It was made, he in- 
sists, at the expense of the government when 
the steel king furnished defective armor plate 
for the battleships of the navy. 

Therefore, to punish this good woman for 
trying to do what she could for her home city, 
Mayor Stolze declined to reappoint her to the 
position on the library board which every 
right minded citizen of Manitowoc believes her 
entitled to by right of her services in that 
connection. 

It is amusing, but at the same time exas- 
perating, to think that men of such caliber 
are elevated to office where their narrowness 
of mind is a constant drawback to the wel- 
fare of the commonwealth. Of course, one 
has to laugh at it, but at the same time it 
would be a comfort if this Socialist and others 
of his ilk could be taken to some secluded spot 
yo argued with by means of a good stout 
club. 

It is refreshing to note that the common 
council of Manitowoc, on account of the 
mayor’s action toward the woman in question, 
has declined to confirm the appointment made 
by him to fill her place. If Mayor Stolze’s ap- 
pointee is anything like the appointing power, 
pnd library board would not profit by the ad- 

ition. 
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FREE LECTURE SYSTEM AND LIBRARIES 


Hon. Aucust S. LInDEMANN, President Milwaukee Board of School Directors 


(Extract from Annual Address, July 2, 1906] 


We are probably only at the threshold of 
the work which will be done in the future 
in our school buildings for the interests of 
our people. The university extension lec- 
ture work begun in this country two 
decades ago, has been followed by extraor- 
dinary growth. The Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity is putting renewed vigor into this 
line of educational effort. We may yet see 
the glorious example of Huxley and Tyn- 
dall, leaving their advanced _ scientific 
studies to lecture and explain the best sci- 
entific thought to British workmen, fol- 
lowed in the supplementary work of our 
school system. Much valuable information 
was disseminated in scientific subjects, gov- 
ernmental questions, public sanitation, par- 
ticularly on the great question of tubercu- 
losis. ; 

One of the most significant movements 
in popular education is that which takes 
note of the demands of adults. One chan- 
nel is found in the evening schools, and in 
special classes for our foreign population 
seeking knowledge that make for material 
as well as civic improvement. All these 
are but incidental to the general move- 
ment for extending the use of school build- 
ings. For any sort of adequate result, the 
public library is a supplemental but abso- 
lutely essential agency; not only a public 
library represented by a large collection of 
books housed in a magnificent building, but 
having as well numerous branches and 
reading-rooms located conveniently to the 
people in all sections of the city. In this 
respect Milwaukee is more meagerly pro- 


vided than any city of its size or even rel- 
atively to its size, in the entire country. 
The insufficient funds at the disposal of 
the Library Board prevent that body from 
enlarging its sphere of usefulness in this 
way. Besides the various collections of 
books under the control of the Milwaukee 
public library there are over 60,000 volumes 
in the local school libraries of the city. It 
must also be considered that the School 
Board is adding to the library strength of 
the schools at the rate of about $5,000 an- 
nually. Considerable use could be made 
of certain classes of these books if they 
could be made available for reference by 
the public at large. In co-operation with 
the public library, a trained librarian could 
be detailed to take charge of the teachers’ 
professional library and these various li- 
braries. 

Milwaukee is about to begin school house 
construction on modern lines, and_ this 
would seem to afford a splendid opportun- 
ity for making suitable provision in the 
new buildings to be erected for meeting 
this need in the most practical and most 
economical way. Without additional cost 
as to site, and with relatively slight addi- 
tional cost as to construction, a room of 
proper dimensions, located on the ground 
floor and having a separate entrance, 
might be provided to serve as a reading- 
room and branch library. The extra cost 
of janitor service, heating, and lighting, 
would be reduced to a minimum; the ef- 
ficiency of the school and its neighboring 
schools would be greatly promoted; and 
the general public would be served. 





A PLEA FOR LIBRARY TRAINING 


Mrs. CHartes S. Morris, Chairman Library Extension Committee, General 
Federation 


At the meeting of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs held in St. Paul the lat- 
ter part of June, one of the most interest- 
ing committee reports presented was that of 
the Committee on Library Extension, of 
which Mrs. Chas. S. Morris, Berlin, Wis., 
has been chairman for a number of years. 
Among the important conclusions and rec- 
ommendations were the following: 

“Our Committee, having during the past 
two years taken a wide outlook: from li- 


brary interests, has certain recommenda- 
tions to bring before you for discussion. 
One of our chief recommendations relates 
to the training of librarians and the assist- 
ance which we may render in this direc- 
tion. Our Committee as a whole is desir- 
ous of placing stress upon the value of the 
trained librarian, and wishes to urge club- 
women to aid in throwing the influence of 
the Federation upon the side of the great- 
est possible efficiency in the profession and 
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of the highest grade of service attainable. 
Having given so tremendous an impulse to 
the establishment of libraries, does it not 
seem that the women’s clubs should ad- 
vance the splendid work they have done 
still further by making more effective the 
machinery which they have installed? All 
over the country are the nuclei of what 
may become fine public libraries if the in- 
itial steps are not partially nullified through 
incompetent service. 

“Unfortunately, many young women who 
could carry into the work the requisite en- 
thusiasm, interest, and intelligence, are pre- 
vented from doing so because they have 
not the means required for a course in a 
library school. If some method could be 
concerted whereby scholarships might be 
offered available for those persons who are 
best suited to the calling, or if a loan fund 
could be created for their benefit, some- 
thing could be done that would give a 
greater stimulus to the right kind of library 
work than could be brought about in any 
other way. From a knowledge of condi- 
tions in Wisconsin I am sure that the 
standard of library service would be im- 
measurably elevated were such opportunity 
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offered to some of the ambitious and 
worthy young women who woukd like to 
take library training but who are precluded 
from doing so by financial reasons. 

“In a minor way, it would also be a fine 
thing could a similar fund be devised for 
helping those already in library work who 
would like to take the summer school li- 
brary instruction, but who are prevented 
because of the expense to be incurred. 
There would be no difficulty in citing to 
you instances which have come under my 
own observation that speak eloquently in 
behalf of a plan of the kind, and I could 
also tell of young women who have been 
assisted in this manner that have become 
veritable apostles of culture in the locali- 
ties to which they have returned. Lauda- 
ble as has been the encouragement hereto- 
fore given both morally and materially, by 
women’s clubs, it seems to me their work 
in the library movement will remain in- 
complete unless they promote and support 
some plan which will give to the libraries 
the trained service that is so essential to 
the best results. Is the founding of scholar- 
ships for such purpose too Quixotic a 
scheme for the general federation?” 





FORMS FOR FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


With a view to securing uniformity in 
Statistics, the several library commissions 
are revising the annual report blanks dis- 
tributed to libraries, to accord with the rec- 
ommendations of the A. L. A. Committee 
on Administration. A modified form of the 
blanks proposed by this committee has been 
issued by the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, and copies have been sent to some 
of the smaller libraries of the state which 
had not previously received the form used 
during the two preceding years. 

The distribution of the expenditures, 
showing the specific purposes for which li- 
brary funds have been used, will be noted. 
The items are as follows: 





Payments 
REE ee ee ne ere $ 
oo rr eee ee ee 
ee eee 
Salaries—library service ......... 
janitor service ......... 
“a crksebe aGeee ha oo wews:s ese 
ar ee ere 
DT Pre re ere 
Permanent improvements ........ 
Stationery and supplies .......... 
a. rarer 
Postage, express, freight 
a eee ar 
Other expenses ........... 
eee eee 
CE. bixwevieeseeecsous te. 





Receipts 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Unexpended balance 
City or village appropriation...... 
Endowment funds 
Membership fees 
Fees from non-residents 
Fines 


eee ee w eee ewene 
ee 
ee 


) 


A form of bill and voucher worked out 
by Mr. Charles H. Lee for the Racine 
board, and also employed in two or three 
other cities, is to be commended as a con- 
venient method of keeping the financial 
statistics to date. The face of the bill is in 
the usual form. The backing is so ar- 
ranged that, when folded lengthwise, one- 
half shows the customary auditing form: 
with space for signatures; the other half 
shows a printed schedule of items corre- 
sponding to those enumerated in the annual 
report. Here are entered, opposite each 
sub-fund, the amounts properly chargeable 
thereto, the totals being the amount of the 
entire bil!. A sample bill form illustrating 
the plan will be sent upon application. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL CLASS, 1906 


The elementary course of the Wisconsin 
Library School has been in session since 
July 16, making the twelfth annual summer 
school conducted by the Free Library Com- 
mission. There are thirty-one students in 
attendance: eighteen of them from libraries 
in Wisconsin, three each from Iowa and 
Kentucky, two from Illinois, one each from 
Ohio, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, and 
Washington. The personnel of the class is 
unusually good, and the students are work- 
ing with energy and enthusiasm. 

The course of study, which is scheduled 
to cover six weeks, includes eighteen les- 
sons in cataloguing (which lies at the foun- 
dation of library technique), eight in clas- 
sification, fourteen in the study and use of 
reference books, and five in the use of pub- 
lic documents. Courses will also be given 
in the selection, ordering, and buying of 
books, and in accession records; while 
others regarding the shelf and loan depart- 
ments, children’s work, and library admin- 
istration will be included. In the ‘conduct 
of the classes, theory and practice are hap- 
pily combined. Every lecture on a tech- 
nical subject is followed by practice-work 
on the points covered therein, and this 
work is carefully revised and returned to 
the student. The instruction is given by 
the regular faculty of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School. 

The sessions are held in the new school 
rooms recently fitted up by the Commission 
on the second floor of the new city library 
building, and this first use of the rooms 
proves them well adapted for school pur- 
poses. In their furniture and decoration 
the general plan and color scheme of the 
library building were followed. The furni- 
ture is weathered oak, and the walls are 
frescoed in yellow, the whole effect being 
highly pleasing and artistic. 

In the large and well-lighted schoolroom 
the walls are lined with book-shelves, every 
desk is provided with an adjustable chair 
and reading lamp, while special furniture 
has been added for various needs—period- 
ical racks, card-cabinets, reading ledge and 
Shelves for the convenient consultation of 
heavy reference books, bulletin boards, ver- 
tical files, folio cabinets, etc. The lecture 
room is provided with university chairs for 
the students, and the necessary reading- 
desk, table, chairs, blackboards, and bulle- 
tin for the instructors. The offices and re- 
vision room are suitably furnished for con- 
veniently conducting the business of the in- 
structional department of the Commis- 
sion. In fitting up the rooms, not only 
the effective administration of a . library 


school was considered, but also the as- 
sistance that a model equipment would 
render to the libraries of the state. 
In the schoolrooms various kinds of 
library furniture can be seen in actual use, 
and the adaptability of furniture to avail- 
able space can be noted. A cordial invita- 
tion is extended to all in the state who are 
interested in library work—whether as 
trustees, librarians, assistants, or library 
patrons—to inspect the school rooms, when- 
ever they are in Madison. 

The supplementary course offered for the 
season of 1906 opens August 6, and con- 
tinues for three weeks. For this course 
Mr. John Cotton Dana of the Newark Pub- 
lic Library, New Jersey, gives a series of 
lectures on “Book-binding for Libraries,” 
the class doing actual binding under his 
direction; and Prof. Henry Burrowes La- 
throp, of the University of Wisconsin, gives 
a series of lectures and reading seminaries 
in the “Elements of Prose Fiction.” Seven- 
teen students are registered for the supple- 
mentary course. 


LIST OF STUDENTS, ELEMENTARY COURSE 


Baensch, Emilida, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Coffin, Winifred, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Colville, Mary, Racine, Wis. 

Crawford, Margaret A., Mineral Point, Wis. 
Dean, Jessie, Topeka, Kas. 

Derthick, Edna L., Elkhorn, Wis. 
Doyle, Sadie C., Louisville, Ky. 
Drotning, Amanda P., Stoughton, Wis. 
Dunton, Edith F., Madison, Wis. 
Goetschius, Maude E., Billings, Mont. 
Fraham, Maude E., Des Moines, Ia. 
Jones, Martha, Maywood, IIl. 
Klinefelter, Grace A., Des Moines, Ia. 
Klumb, Anna M., West Bend, Wis. 
Lanius, Helen, Louisville, Ky. 
Lindsley, Clara L., Waupun, Wis. 
McIntyre, Mary S., St. Anthony Park, Minn. 
Magee, Anna M., Des Moines, Ia. 
Nichol, Edna, Wausaukee, Wis. 
Olsen, Laura M., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Pierpont, Blenor, Rockford, Ill. 
Prescott, Grace, Plymouth, Wis. 
Pritzlaff, Louise, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Robins, "Martha G., Cambridge, Ohio. 
Rowe, "Leahretta K, Janesville, Wis. 
Ryan, Mary, Madison, Wis. 

Smith, Edna, Two Rivers, Wis. 
Taylor, Jessie M., Louisville, Ky. 
Taylor, Roberta v., Superior, Wis. 
Thompson, Blanche, Ripon, Wis. 
Warner, Mrs. Ella G., Ellensburg, Wash. 


The Superior Public Li- 
brary has arranged for a 
special summer _ vacation 
card, on which several 
books may be drawn and retained for sev- 
eral weeks without renewal. New fiction 
and books in general demand are not issued 
on such cards. 


Book privileges 
for summer 
vacation 
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QUESTIONS FOR CHI LDREN TO ANSWER 


Posted on the bulletin board of the chil- 
dren’s department, Madison City Library, 
with information as to prizes that will be 
given for -best answers, are the following 
questions: 


1. Most trees have their main trunks 
twisted. Is this twist always in the same 
direction? Is it always in the same direc- 


tion for any one kind of tree? Study tele- 
phone and electric light poles (which are 
tree trunks) regarding this matter. 

2. It is often said that moss and lichens 
grow most thickly on the north side of the 
tree trunks. Is this true? Is it true of 
moss growing on rocks? 

3. What flowers have you seen bees vis- 
iting? Do they go to all the flowers in a 
garden, or do they pick out certain kinds? 
What flowers do you find ants going to? 

4. Do all wild flowers stay open all day? 
If not, observe during what hours different 
ones are open. Does the color of the flower 
have anything to do with the time of day 
that it opens? 

5. After opening the dandelion closes 
again. Does it then open a second time? 
What happens after this? 

6. What kinds of birds are most frequent- 
ly seen in town? What kinds commonly 
alight on the roads in the country? Which 


are found in the open fields? Which in 
the thick woods? 

7. What birds are out at all times of 
day? Which cries are heard only in the 
morning and toward evening? Which ones 
only in the evening? 

8. How many and what colors occur in 
wild flowers in this region? Which colors 
occur most frequently? 

9. What common wild flowers blossom 
only in the spring? in summer (up to 
Sept.) ? after September? Are there any 
which blossom all through the warm s<a- 
son? 

10. How many kinds of frogs and toads 
are there found here? How do you tell 
them apart? Is there any difference in the 
places in which the different ones are 
found? 

This series of questions was distributed 
in the schools prior to vacation. <A similar 
series, based upon the suggestions of John 
Burroughs, was made the basis for a con- 
test last year, but the questions proved so 
difficult that many of the children became 


discouraged. It is believed that the above 
list will simplify the. quest for accurate 
answers, and Miss Ellis, children’s _li- 


brarian, is hopeful that many children will 
participate in the contest for prizes. 





A delegation of twelve 
librarians represented Wis- 
consin at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Li- 
brary Association, at Narragansett Pier. 
Those present were: Dr. Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, Isaac S. Bradley, Miss Minnie 
Oakley, of the Wisconsin Historical Soci- 
ety; Dr. G. W. Peckham, Miss Agnes Van 
Valkenburg, Milwaukee; Miss Mary Be- 
vans, Rhinelander: Miss Mary E. Smith, 
La Crosse; Miss Gabriella Ackley, Ocono- 
mowoc; and the following members of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission staff : 
Miss L. E. Stearns, Miss Katherine I. Mac- 
Donald, Miss Mary Emogene Hazeltine, 
Miss Julia E. Elliott, Charles McCarthy, 
Henry E. Legler. 


Wisconsin 
librarians 
at the A. L.A. 


Library topics will have an 
important place on the pro- 
gram announced for the an- 
meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Association, at Milwaukee, De- 


'A talk on 
library work 


nual 
Teachers’ 


cember 27-29. Dr. J. N. Larned will de- 
liver an address on phases of library work. 

A pamphlet on government publications 
of value to teachers is being prepared for 
distribution. 





MAGAZINE COVERS 


In the last Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
libraries were advised to circulate all but 
current numbers of magazines. The cus- 
tom is undoubtedly appreciated by borrow- 
ers. But magazine covers are essential if 
magazines are to circulate. They soon 
become too ragged and disreputable to 
be inviting, or to be willingly acknowledged 
as library property. 

Magazine covers usually cost from fifty 
to seventy-five cents a piece, but one of the 
branches of the Brooklyn Public Library has 
substituted Red Rope manilla paper, a 
warm terracotta, to good purpose. The 
East Orange Library has adopted the idea 
with slight variations. 

A light weight of Red Rope manilla is 
used, bought of C. B. Hewett, 48 Beekman 
street, New York City, at 12% cents per 
pound. The magazine is covered neatly in 
the usual manner except that all corner 
parts folded under are cut away. A num- 
ber of the advertising pages are taken into 
the cover to give it a firm hold. The table 
of contents is removed and pasted solidly 
upon the first advertising page left free. So 
much of the cover design as is needed to 
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show title, month, date artistically, is cut 
out and pasted across the top of the cover. 
Two McGill fasteners are then inserted in 
both covers, even distances from the front 
edges, to hold all firmly. 

The result is effective, for the terra-cotta 
paper makes a good background for any 
cover design pasted upon it. It does not 
show soil, wears well, and costs for each 
magazine but eight minutes of time and 
two cents for paper and staples. 

Frances L. RATHBONE, 
Librarian East Orange, N. J. 


RECENT ECONOMIC MATERIAL 


City U. S. Census Bulletin 45 
statistics | on Statistics of Cities Having 

a Population of 8,000 to 25,000, 
will be found useful to all the libraries in 
the state. The data is very complete on 
street railways, electric and gas light, sa- 
loon licenses and municipal finance. Ap- 
ply to Bureau of Census, Wasliington, 


D. ¢€. 


U. S. Census Bulletin 17 on 
Telephones and Telegraphs, 
will also be found useful. The statistics 
on telephone finance and the telephones in 
foreign countries are particularly valuable 
and timely. These bulletins, together with 
the bulletin on Municipal Electric Light- 
ing, just issued by the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, from the most valuable 
data for up-to-date discussion upon public 
service questions. 


Telephones 


Food U. S. Bureau of Chemis- 
adulteration try, Bulletin 100, on Some 

Forms of Food Adultera- 
tions, and Simple Methods for Their De- 
tection, has just been issued. It is espe- 
cially designed to “meet numerous de- 
mands for non-technical information of 
this character,” and will prove useful both 
to housekeepers and dealers in food prod- 
ucts. 


Municipal The Chicago City Club has 
government just prepared a useful List of 
bibliography Titles on Municipal Govern- 

ment with Special Reference 
to City Charters and to Local Conditions 
in Chicago. It is, however, useful to all 
cities and the city libraries should pos- 
sess it. A few copies can be obtained by 
applying to the City Club of Chicago, or to 
Charles Harvey Brown, John Crerar Li- 
brary, Chicago. 
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Old North- Under the auspices of the 

West Chicago History Teachers’ As- 

Leaflets sociation, Atkinson, Mentzer & 

Grover have begun the publica- 

tion of a valuable series of leaflets corre- 
sponding in plan to the Old-South Leaflets, 
but bearing more particularly upon the his- 
tory of the Old Northwest. They are called 
the Old North-West Leaflets, and are sold 
at 5 cents each, or $4 a hundred. The board 
of publication comprises Prof. Edwin Earl 
Sparks, of the University of Chicago; 
James A. James, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity; and C. W. Mann of the Lewis Insti- 
tute. The material selected for reprinting 
in these leaflets bears upon the history of 
the Middle West, is descriptive rather than 
documentary, and follows the chronological 
order of exploration and settlement. They 
are intended to provide supplementary ma- 
terial for teaching American history, to 
place the sources at the command of the 
student, and to illuminate the text with 
glimpses of real persons and scenes. 

The list of the first numbers, two of 
which have been issued, includes the fol- 
lowing titles: 

1. The Last Two Journeys of Father Mar- 
quette (1673-1675). From the Jesuit 
Relations. 

. Manners and Customs of the Western In- 
= Selections from the Jesuit Rela- 


3. La Salle’s Discovery of the Mouth of the 
= (1682). From Joutel’s Jour- 


bo 


4. The Western Country (1765). From Hutch- 
in’s Topographical Description. 

. The French Villages of Illinois (1763-8). 
From Pittman’s Present State of the Eu- 
ropean Settlements on the Mississippi. 

6. Daniel Boone and Kentucky (1769-1775). 
From Filson’s Discovery and Settlement 
of Kentucky. 

. Conquest of the Northwest (1778). From 
George Rogers Clark’s Letter to Mason, 
and from Bowman’s Journal. 

8. Virginia’s Government of the North-west 

(1779-1781). From John Todd’s Minute 
Book and Documents. 


a 


-1 


Recipe for The following “Recipe for 

preserving Preserving Children” is posted 

children in the children’s room of the 
Milwaukee public library: 


“One extra large grassy field; 1% dozen chil- 
dren, assorted ages; 1 long narrow strip of 
brook (pebbly if possible) ; mix children with 
dogs, then empty them into field, stirring con- 
tinually; sprinkle with field flowers, pour 
brook in gently over pebbles and cover all 
with a deep blue sky; bake in a very hot 
sun; when children are well-browned they 
may be removed; will be found just right.” 


This bit of advice is hung in the cheery 
room devoted to children, among other at- 
tractive posters and lists of books sugges- 
tive of vacations and outdoor excursions. 
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About a year ago many 
of the public libraries of 
the state were entered by 
thieves. Another raid was 
successfully carried out recently, the bur- 
glars securing considerably more booty 
than before. A partial list of libraries that 
thus suffered follows: 


Burglars again 
raid public 
libraries 


Eau Claire. Cash amounting to $32 was 
taken from the librarian’s desk. The lock 
of the money drawer was forced. 


La Crosse. A haul of $40 in cash was 
made. Papers in the desk of Miss Mary 
Smith, librarian, were scattered about the 
floor, but books were not disturbed. The 
thieves entered by means of a trap door 
leading to the cellar. 


Manitowoc. An unlocked window al- 
lowed the thieves entrance without diff- 
culty; $6 in cash was secured. A trail of 
burned matches showed that they went to 
the librarian’s office, where they emptied 
the drawers and strewed the contents on 
the floor, but scorned to take 7 cents and 
some stamps which were found there. 


Oconto. Less than $4 was secured by 
thieves who broke into the library by enter- 
ing a basement window. The raiders over- 
looked $6.60 which was in the desk which 
they rifled. The door leading into the office 
was badly demolished, the lock being 
smashed and the panels split their entire 
length. 


Superior. Eight dollars in cash was the 
booty secured by burglars. 


BOOK THEFTS DISCOVERED. 


The authorities of the libraries of the 
State. Historical Society and the State 
University have discovered a theft of 
books and pamphlets, of considerable pro- 
portions, and extending through a period 
of two years. 

It is the custom of both libraries to take 
a complete inventory of the shelves during 
the quiet period immediately after univer- 
sity commencement and just preceding the 
summer session. This year, at both li- 
braries the number of missing books and 
pamphlets was unusually large and im- 
portant—this was particularly the case in 
the State Historical library. About a week 
ago after the final searches were made, 
the residue of actual losses was still so 
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large as to create alarm. An analysis of 
the losses disclosed the fact that they were 
particularly heavy in rare and valuable 
items bearing on southern history. The 
number of persons working in this field, 
and granted access to the shelves, were 
not to exceed three or four. 

This narrowed the inquiry down to a 
small coterie, and accumulated evidence 
finally pointed to a fellow in history as 
the thief. She had taken her master’s 
degree at the University in June last, and 
was engaged upon studies in southern his- 
tory leading up to a doctor’s degree a year 
or two hence. 

It was ascertained that. six boxes of 
books had been temporarily stored by her 
at a warehouse. Her keen desire to ac- 
cumulate a library of American history, 
especially upon the South, was a fact well 
known to many. She had during the past 
year purchased numerous books at auction. 
Nevertheless, grounds for suspicion were 
so convincing that her collection also con- 
tained books and pamphlets taken from 
the Historical library, that on Saturday 
morning last a search warrant was sworn 
out by Dr. Thwaites and that gentleman, 
together with Walter M. Smith, the Uni- 
versity librarian, made the examination of 
the boxes in the presence of a sheriff’s 
deputy. 

In the boxes were found about 200 books 
and pamphlets, many of them of great 
rarity and value, and about equally divided 
between the two libraries. While upon 
the historical side, southern history led 
all other fields, the books from the Uni- 
versity library were of a more general 
character. To add to the outrage of the 
act, the thief had in order to destroy 
identity, torn out title-pages either wholly 
or in part, in scores of books, and in many 
other ways mutilated the volumes. As 
very many of those thus wantonly mutil- 
ated are rarities of high market value, the 
vicious ruin o1 the book, from a biblio- 
graphical point of view, is particularly ag- 
gravating. 

Not only were 200 items from these two 
libraries discovered, and their identity es- 
tablished through marks of ownership 
elsewhere in the books, which the thief 
probably did not recognize as such; but 
some thirty-five or forty other volumes 
were set aside, and are being held as ex- 
hibiting evidences of belonging to some 
out-of-town library, probably of a college. 
In addition to these were several volumes 
belonging to a Madison lady who lives in 
the same house wherein the book thief 
boarded for two years. 








